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HUGH SWINTON LEGARE,' 

I. 

Legare 's Youth. 

The career of Hugh Swinton Legare was that of the 
scholar in politics. It is scarcely too much to say that of 
the Southern statesmen of the old regime he was not only 
the most gifted but by all odds the best acquainted with the 
various arts that go to make up a well-informed man of the 
world. As lawyer, orator, author, statesman, diplomatist, 
and cabinet officer — for he was all these in the brief life 
vouchsafed him — we shall find him always exhibiting the 
same devotion to high ideals, the same independence of 
judgment and of action that formed one of the leading 
traits of his character and won for him the confidence and 
esteem even of those who might have differed from him 
in politics. These moral qualities he acquired partly 
through inheritance, partly by reason of the circumstances 
surrounding his early life. 

Of Scottish extraction on his mother's side, he gained from 
his father a Huguenot name as well as many of the character- 
istics of that sect. Born at Charleston, S. C, January 2, 1797, 
Legare was a great-great-grandson of Solomon Legare, a 
French Huguenot, who emigrated to America when about 
twenty years of age on account of the religious controversies 
that shook his native land throughout the greater part of the 
seventeenth century. 2 According to family tradition, the fa- 
ther of the Huguenot was a Roman Catholic of liberal tenden- 
cies whose home wason the Loire, notfarfrom the town of Ly- 
ons. With him lived his wife and four sons, all of whom, save 

1 The author begs to express his grateful appreciation to Rev. Shirley 
Hughson, of Westminster, Md., Mr. Yates Snowden, of Charleston, S. C, 
and James M. Barnard, Esq., of Boston, for the generous aid extended 
him in the preparation of this sketch. 

1 The French Protestants were first called Huguenots in 1560. The 
word has been variously explained, but is doubtless to be traced to some ob- 
scure local source. — Baircfs "Rise of Huguenots" Vol. I., pp. 397,398. 
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Solomon, the youngest, were his children by a former mar- 
riage ; but, while the three older boys adhered to the ortho- 
dox faith, Solomon, like his mother, became a Protestant, 
or "Bible Christian," as the French of that day put it, and, 
when attending college at Lyons, was obliged to flee the 
country. This was shortly before Louis XIV. at Fontaine- 
bleau, on October 17, 1685, had revoked the edict of Nantes, 
and thus ended the long struggle for religious toleration in 
France. Arriving at Bristol, England, the young refugee 
won the heart of an English girl of rare piety, to whom he 
was shortly afterwards married. 3 His father having died in 
the meantime, his mother left France, and after numerous 
exciting experiences joined the young couple by appoint- 
ment in Bristol. Madame Legare had for months been pre- 
paring for her flight. Her husband not only aided her in this 
work, but also arranged to send his older sons to Quebec. 4 

It was while the Legares were thus sojourning in England 
that numerous bands of their sect were beginning to settle on 
the southern coast of the then recently established province of 
Carolina. This name had for upwards of a century been a very 
dear one to their co-religionists on account of the ill-starred 
colonial experiments of Coligny, Ribault, and other French 
dissenters. Accordingly, the Legares naturally thought of 
that New France the Southern Pilgrims were striving to erect 
on the same foundations a New England had already been 
reared by Pilgrims of quite another stock, and in about the 
year 1686 we find the family already settled in the six-year- 
old village of Charleston. There, with the capital supplied 
by his mother, Solomon Legare, by patient industry, built 
up a fortune. 5 

So little has been written of the Huguenots that one would 
fain linger over the many beautiful incidents connected with 
their immigration to America. That they have enriched 

s " Biographical Sketches of the Huguenot Solomon Legare and of His 
Family." By one of his great-great-granddaughters, Mrs. Eliza C. K. 
Fiudd. P. 19. Charleston. 1886. 

4 Many descendants of these still reside in Canada. Ibid., pp. 23, 24, 

5 Legare Street, in Charleston, is named for him. 
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our national life in a manner far out of proportion to their 
numbers is a fact that will scarcely be questioned. 6 Retain- 
ing in South Carolina for some years their language and 
customs, it took them a long time to overcome the preju- 
dices of their English associates; but eventually all traces 
of antipathy disappeared, and the two nationalities got on 
well together. This disappearance of all traces of ancient 
strife was no doubt hastened in large measure by the revo- 
lutionary war. 

On the outbreak of that struggle many of the descendants 
of the Huguenot Legare cast in their lot with that of the 
colonists. Indeed, it has been computed that from first to 
last, and including three sons, eight grandsons, three great- 
grandsons, and numerous other members of his family, as 
many as thirty-two of his descendants were in the American 
army. 7 Of these, several were officers. Thomas Legare, 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch, was among this 
number. A loyal upholder of the patriotic side in that con- 
flict, he suffered unusual hardship ; but whether as member 
of the Council of Safety or as delegate to the State Assem- 
bly, he never wavered in his devotion to the cause of inde- 
pendence. Both he and his wife lived for many years after 
the close of the war. Of four children, two were sons, 
Thomas and Solomon. It was the latter who was the father 
of Hugh Swinton Legare. Marrying Mary Swinton, de- 
scendant of a Scotch surveyor-general the British govern- 
ment had sent out to South Carolina in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, Solomon Legare died of a lingering 
attack of fever shortly after the birth of Hugh, leaving to 
the care of his young widow the infant son and two little 
daughters. 8 Of Solomon Legare, little seems to be known 
beyond the fact that his parents were devoted to him. In- 
deed, it is said that his untimely end so preyed upon the 

6 Three of the descendants of the Huguenots were Presidents of the 
Continental Congress — namely, Laurens, Jay, and Boudinot. — Ramsay's 
"South Carolina," Vol. I., $. 8. 

'Mrs. Fludd.p. 78. 

8 Afterwards Mrs. Bryan and Mrs. Bullen. The latter eventually moved 
to Iowa. 
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mind of his father that the old revolutionary leader died of 
grief. 

A woman of rare nobility of character, the mother of 
Hugh Swinton Legare consecrated her entire life to the 
care and training of her three children, all of whom reached 
maturity and reflected the highest credit on her devotion. 
One of the most striking elements in the character of Le- 
gare was his affection for his mother. Some of his greatest 
achievements, for example, appear to have gratified him 
largely because of the happiness he knew they would bring 
to her who had nurtured, guided, inspired him throughout 
his early years, and who breathed her last in his arms at 
Washington when his fame was at its summit. Scarcely 
less tender was his devotion to his sisters, especially Mary, 
to whom many of his letters are written. 9 

It was while Legare was in his fifth year that he met with 
a misfortune which not only threatened his life but deeply 
affected his whole subsequent career. Having been vacci- 
nated with apparently unhealthy virus, the poison settled in 
the joints of his arms and legs. Bad medical attention ag- 
gravated the trouble, and for months his life hung by a thread ; 
but the careful nursing he received from his mother finally 
pulled him through, although Mrs. Legare for a long time 
was obliged to carry him about in her arms. Under these 
distressing circumstances he received his first instruction 
when his mother introduced him to the alphabet. Even 
after his recovery, however, it was not until his life in the 
country, several years afterwards, that he began to grow; 
but only the upper part of his body expanded, and as long 
as he lived his legs remained deformed, while one arm was 
always more or less stiff. This latter defect Legare, with 
characteristic determination and perseverance, finally over- 
came to such a degree that he could use both arms with 
ease when gesticulating; and in like manner he partially 
concealed the deformity of his legs by habitually wearing a 
frock-coat. But his physical infirmities always gave him a 

9 k Writings of Hugh Swinton Legare." Edited by his sister, Mrs. Mary 
Bullen. 2 vols. Charleston. 1846. 
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rather peculiar appearance, and we are told that there was a 
marked contrast between his size when seated with that 
which he presented when on his feet. His head, however, 
was well-proportioned, and even as a boy his manners were 
quiet, thoughtful, and well calculated to develop into that 
austerity which in later years marked the student, the re- 
served man of books. 

More attention has been devoted to these outward appear- 
ances of Legare than would otherwise have been done for 
several reasons. In the first place, this painful experience 
of his early years cut him off from many of those outdoor 
sports which make up the chief joys of a normally consti- 
tuted lad, and, added to the inspiration of his mother, caused 
him to turn to intellectual pursuits with an ambition that 
never afterwards forsook him. To the same bodily defects 
may be traced, moreover, a certain hesitating, shrinking, 
sensitive disposition which at times pained and disappointed 
even his closest friends. And here and there in his writ- 
ings, especially in his letters, one can detect a certain in- 
describable note of sadness, no doubt the outcome of a 
deep-seated morbidness. 

As has been already remarked, Legare received his first 
instruction from his mother, but he was soon sent succes- 
sively to several private schools, his first instructor being one 
Master Ward, President of Ward's Seminary. 10 His next 
teacher was the famous Father Gallagher, a graduate of Dub- 
lin, and a man well grounded in the classics, whose school 
was limited to fifteen pupils. 11 He seems to have imparted 
to Legare that fondness for Latin which he ever afterwards 
displayed, and predicted for him a future of more than or- 
dinary success. After remaining at this school for several 
years, the lad entered the high school, now the College of 
Charleston, which was then under the guidance of Mitchell 
King, subsequently renowned as a local judge of rare prob- 
ity of character. The friendship thus formed between stu- 

10 In 1803 this school was next door to Ruddock's English School. See 
advertisement in Charleston Courier, July 25, 1803. 
"Charleston Courier, July 25, 1805. 
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dent and preceptor continued long afterwards, and when? 
Legare finally took up the study of the law it was under the 
guidance of his old high school instructor, Judge King. The 
three years spent at the high school were far from fruitless 
ones. They especially developed his fondness for litera- 
ture. 

It was now, however, that Mrs. Legare decided to send 
her son, much against his wishes, to Willington Academy,, 
a well-known preparatory school for boys in Abbeville Dis- 
trict, not far from the Savannah River. Its principal was 
the Rev. Dr. Moses Waddell, 12 a Presbyterian divine who 
at that time figured very prominently as an educator. Under 
him many leading Southerners were prepared for college, 
including such men as McDuffie, Harper, Calhoun, Peti- 
gru, and other distinguished South Carolinians. But Le- 
gare does not seem to have been favorably impressed with 
his new teacher, and besought his mother to allow him to 
return home. Her good sense, however, would not permit 
her to accede to his wishes, and teacher and pupil became 
reconciled to such a degree that when the young man left 
Willington for the South Carolina College, at the age of 
fourteen, he had overcome much of his dislike for Dr. 
Waddell. Indeed, he never failed to credit that old South 
Carolina Arnold with the knowledge and fondness for Greek 
which he acquired at Willington and subsequently perfected 
at Columbia. 

When Legare entered the Sophomore class at the South 
Carolina College, December 11, 1811, that institution, so 
famous in the history of the State, had already passed the 
tentative, experimental stage and become an assured success. 
Its organization, to be sure, had been discussed prior to the 
message Gov. Drayton addressed to the Legislature in 1801,. 
but its organization and development may be ascribed in 
great measure to that document. On that occasion, more- 
over, Drayton employed language which, unfortunately, may 
still be applied to more than one Southern State. "Were a 

12 Dr. Waddell afterwards accepted the presidency of Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity, now the University of Georgia. 
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person to look over the laws of the State," declared the 
Governor, " he would find that five colleges are incorporated 
therein ; and did his inquiries proceed no further, he would 
naturally imagine that we had already arrived at an enviable 
excellence in literature." He then went on to show that 
two of these institutions had been discontinued through 
want of funds, and that the others were little above grammar 
schools, notwithstanding their power to confer degrees. His 
remedy was a simple one. It lay in the creation of a State- 
endowed institution at Columbia, or some other central and 
healthy point, where "the friendships of young men would 
thence be promoted and strengthened throughout the State, 
and our political union be much advanced thereby." 13 

The above excerpt from Drayton's message refers to the 
antagonism then prevailing between the two sections of 
South Carolina, locally designated the "low country" and 
the " up country." In most of our States there is a marked 
contrast between the people who inhabit different parts of 
the same commonwealth. Differences in point of time of 
settlement, diversity of soil and climate, and racial contrasts 
among the settlers themselves, acting and reacting on the 
minds, occupations, and institutions of the people, tend to 
accentuate original points of divergence, thus widening in- 
stead of bridging the gulf between them. It would scarcely 
be an exaggeration to say that in the case of South Carolina 
the difference between the so-called "up country " and "low 
country " was more pronounced than the sectional divisions 
of any other State, with the possible exception of Virginia. 
Notwithstanding better means of communication, this dis- 
tinction has not yet been entirely obliterated. By the Con- 
stitution of 1 791 the center of political gravity was shifted 
from the coast to the interior, and the seat of government 
transferred to the new town of Columbia — a name that indi- 
cates the then current federal proclivities of the common- 
wealth. 

It was the cherished hope of Drayton and others that 

ls Laborde's "History of South Carolina College," pp. 19, 20. 
4 
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a State-endowed college would inaugurate a better feel- 
ing between the two sections of population — a hope subse- 
quent events pushed far toward the desired goal; for after 
the act of incorporation, passed in 1801, the organization of 
the institution went rapidly forward, and within a few years 
its doors were thrown open to students. In the selection of 
its first president the trustees, mainly State officials, acted 
with unusual sagacity, and induced Rev. Jonathan Maxcy, 
D.D., a native of Attleboro, Mass., to accept the post. En- 
joying at that time a national reputation, Dr. Maxcy, as 
president first of Brown, and subsequently of Union on the 
death of Jonathan Edwards, was just the man the work at 
Columbia needed. And from his election in 1804 he not 
only directed the policy of the South Carolina College, but 
stamped upon its whole history the impress of his strong per- 
sonality. 14 He gathered around him an able faculty, com- 
posed mostly of trained scholars from northern colleges, 
and planned a course of instruction which by later develop- 
ment made the institution to which he gave so many years of 
his life one of the best of its kind in the country. Hence, 
when Legare entered the college it had passed the experi- 
mental point, and was in the full tide of its success. 

On entering college, Legare soon discovered that his repu- 
tation as a youth of good parts had already preceded him, 
and he was careful to let it become known that he would 
compete for all the academic honors. Hence he lived the 
life of a recluse during the first part of his college career, 
but mingled more freely with the student body toward the 
end of his course. 15 His favorite studies, as well as various 
other facts connected with his student days, are faithfully 
described by Preston, his friend at college and the devoted 
comrade of succeeding years : 

He mainly devoted himself to the Departments of Classical Literature 
and Philosophy, and he zealously engaged in the discussions of the debating 

14 It is interesting to note, in this connection, the point6 of resemblance 
between the buildings of the South Carolina College and the older group of 
buildings at Brown. 

15 Southern Review, N. S., Vol. VII., pp. 124-130. 
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societies 16 in order to practice himself in the art of speaking. These studies 
were a passion with him. His attention to the exact sciences, however, 
seemed to be stimulated rather by an ambition and a sense of duty than a 
particular inclination. His recitations in mathematics, chemistry, and nat- 
ural philosophy were always good — equal to the best in his class — but his 
heart was in the classics. 17 

In Legare's time the course of studies in the South Caro- 
lina College extended over a period of four years, and there 
was the time-honored division of students into freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors. 18 It should be added that 
a good entrance examination was also required. But his 
habit of reading took him into fields far more extensive than 
those afforded by his instructors, and he early found his 
way to the State library, which at that time contained ten 
thousand volumes. It is said that he knew Homer almost by 
heart, and could declaim passage after passage from Pindar, 
Demosthenes, Plato, Cicero, and other classical writers. 
Nor did he neglect modern literature, although he turned 
his attention mainly to English and French authors. We 
are also told that at college he devoted seven hours daily to 
class work and recitations, eight hours to his own favorite 
studies, and gave the rest of the day to meals and slumber. 20 

It was quite natural that every one should have looked upon 
Legare as a prodigy. Nor is it surprising to learn that when 
he graduated, December 5, 1814, at the head of a class of 
forty-five, his fame had spread throughout the State, and ex- 
pectations regarding his future were unusually high. We 
can get some opinion of his tastes from the subject of his 
valedictory address, which was " The Influence of the Imag- 
ination on Human Happiness." Among the members of 
his class were John Boykin, George Chisholm, Frederick 
G. Fraser, John Gaillard, David R. W. Mclver, Robert A. 
Maxwell, Philip Porcher, Henry Ravenel, Waddy Thomp- 

16 He was a member of the Clariosophic Society. (O'Neall's " Bench and 
Bar of South Carolina," Vol. II., p. 35.) 

17 Eulogy on Legare. Ex-Senator W. C. Preston, afterwards President 
of the South Carolina College. Charleston, 1843. 

18 W. J. Rivers, in Charleston Ne-ws and Courier, July 25, 1876. 
18 Southern Review, Vol. VII., p. 133. 

2" Ibid. 
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son, and Henry Trescott, 21 some of whom afterwards rose to 
distinction. In spite of the bad weather, 22 the newspaper ac- 
counts of the commencement exercises report a good crowd 
in attendance, including members of the Legislature and va- 
rious State officials. 2 * Legare's valedictory appears to have 
been a production of unusual merit. 

I remember hearing Judge Huger say [declares Gov. Perry] that when 
Legare^ graduated he went to the commencement out of respect to the col- 
lege and to see the ladies. Whilst chatting with some of them his ear was 
attracted by a sentence in Legare's valedictory. He became interested, and 
his attention was riveted on the oration till it was ended. He inquired who 
this young man was, and asked one of the professors who wrote his valedic- 
tory for him. The professor replied that Legare^ had written it himself, and 
that he was the only man in the whole college who could have written it. 2 * 

Returning to Charleston after his graduation, Legare be- 
gan the study of the law under Judge King. During the 
three years he was thus preparing himself for his profession 
he kept up his study of the classics, and at the same time en- 
deavored to cultivate his voice in a manner that would have 
been worthy of Demosthenes. Meanwhile, when the three 
years' novitiate in the law office was over, he was wise 
enough to be too much dissatisfied with his attainments to 
apply for admission to the bar, but determined to further 
prosecute his studies abroad. Accordingly, with this end in 
view, he sailed from Charleston to Bordeaux in May, 1818, 
on the Portia, Capt. Silliman, with the intention of entering 
the university at Gottingen; but on his arrival in France, 
three months later, he changed his plans on account of the 
revolutionary movement in Germany, and determined to go 
to Edinburgh. During his brief sojourn in Paris his talents, 
as well as his mastery of the French language, won for him 
hosts of friends, whose number was still further increased 
when he entered the Scotch university. There he took up 
the study of Roman law under Irving, and found time to 

21 Henry Trescott, second honor man, was salutatorian. 

22 Charleston Courier, January 6, 1815. The commencements of the col- 
lege were long held in December. 

23 The time may have been so arranged in order to let the legislators attend. 
24 Perry's " Reminiscences of Public Men," pp. 252, 253. 
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enter the classes in natural philosophy and in mathematics, 
under Playfair and Murray, respectively. 25 It seems that the 
recitations in the class of the civil law — the basis of Scotch 
jurisprudence — were then conducted in Latin, a survival of 
a mediaeval custom, and that Irving was a man of ordinary 
talents. On one occasion, so we are informed, a discussion 
arose between Legare and his preceptor regarding the con- 
struction of a doubtful passage of the text, when the former so 
ably supported his own interpretation of it as to elicit the ap- 
proval of the entire class. Indeed, the lecturer felt called 
upon to send him next day a written argument on the sub- 
ject. 26 Meanwhile, the young Carolinian was enjoying to the 
utmost the atmosphere of a city which, in addition to its re- 
nowned university and other historic monuments, was be- 
coming perhaps even more famous through the pen of Scott. 
It was while here, moreover, that he met George Ticknor, 
afterwards to become a professor at Harvard, and a warm 
friendship arose between the two young men — a friendship 
that lasted until Legare's death at Ticknor's residence, in 
Boston, a quarter of a century afterwards. At this time the 
American character appears to have been considerably raised 
at Edinburgh by the coterie of young men from the United 
States who were studying there with Legare' and Ticknor. 27 
But Legare infers from one or two unguarded expressions 
contained in letters from his mother that the plantation needs 
more careful attention, and soon makes up his mind to re- 
turn home. Accordingly we find him once more in Charles- 
ton, after an absence of two years abroad, his mind liberal- 
ized, cultivated, strengthened, by a continental tour as well 
as by the course at Edinburgh. 28 

On his return home, in 1820, Legare discovered that the 
ancestral plantation, on John's Island, had been so badly 

*> Sketch of Legare, by E. W. Johnson, in the edition of Legard's writings 
published by his sister. 

«Ibid. 

"Letter of Mrs. Grant, Ticknor's "Life, Letters, and Journals," Vol. I., 
p. 278. 

28 "Journal of the Rhine," Legare's collected writings. 
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managed that nothing save the most prudent measures could 
save his mother's affairs from irretrievable ruin, and the en- 
tire family was therefore at once removed to the country- 
seat. Thus among the slaves, and in the beautiful semi- 
tropical environment of the South Carolina coast, he began 
earnestly the work of restoring the impaired estate, and 
found pleasure in the cultivated state of the island society. 
Eighty years ago such a life was one of the most beauti- 
ful to be found in America. The people inhabiting the 
islands that dotted the coast still looked fondly across the 
sea, commerce was active, and good crops of indigo, rice, 
and the long-fleeced sea-island cotton were produced. In 
groves of palmetto, live oak, and pine were the mansions of 
the planters, often constructed of brick, and owned for gen- 
erations by the same family; while some distance off were 
the quarters of the negroes — small villages of log cabins or 
frame cottages, whose occupants were under the usually mild 
sway of their owners. It is scarcely remarkable to find that 
these little communities were well-nigh autonomous and self- 
supporting ; for the sea, as well as the streams of the main- 
land, abounded in fish, and it was not difficult to raise hogs, 
cattle, and other live stock in the canebrakes. Each family 
of blacks, moreover — for custom recognized such ties — had 
its own "patch" or plot of ground, whose produce was vir- 
tually its own, and could raise its own poultry as well as 
weave its own cloth — all of which were enjoyed by a sort of 
right resembling the peculium of the Roman slave. 

Mention has been made of these facts in order to throw 
light on the environment of Legar£ at this time. The love 
of this people for South Carolina — ever to them Carolina — 
amounted to a passion which was approached only by their 
love of that most historic of New World towns, Charleston. 
Under the liberal commercial policy that had prevailed be- 
fore the Napoleonic era and the second war with Great Brit- 
ain, the planters had been able to export their produce and 
bring back in exchange such necessaries and luxuries as they 
might have desired, and that, too, at a fairly reasonable 
price. Charleston had thus risen into prominence as a com- 
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mercial and intellectual center, and those engaged in plant- 
ing had thriven well under such a system. The acquisition 
of Florida by the United States in 1819, moreover, checked 
border outrages and threw open to settlers a vast and rich 
stretch of country. The series of tariff measures that fol- 
lowed in the wake of the war of 181 2 not only changed the 
situation, but fostered a spirit of unrest, disappointment, and 
irritation. Agriculture and commerce met the rising tide of 
industrialism, and were engulfed. 

To a young man like Legare, whose studies and inclina- 
tions and environment were well calculated to draw him 
into public life even if his ambition had not already led 
him to dream of such a career, the opportunities for en- 
tering politics were accordingly highly favorable. His 
rare attainments, moreover, caused his neighbors early to 
sound him on the subject, and he had not been long on 
his plantation before he was elected to a seat in the lower 
house of the State Legislature. This occurred in the 
autumn of 1820, and for the next two years he represented 
St. John's Island and Wadlamaw. 29 As the sessions of the 
Legislature then lasted only a month, he had few occasions 
for displaying his powers. The task of legislating for an al- 
most purely agricultural State was, moreover, an exceedingly 
simple one. In spite of his youth, however, Legare applied 
himself diligently to the routine work intrusted to him, and 
whether in the committee room or on those rare occasions 
when he felt called upon to express his opinions he acquitted 
himself well. But it cannot be said that he made any decided 
impression on his fellow-legislators. The Legislature of 
1820 convened November 27, and Legare found that he was 
one of seventy-five new members. Little business was trans- 
acted beyond the election of Thomas Bennett as Governor 
and William C. Pinckney as Lieutenant Governor. The ef- 
forts in the direction of internal improvements were strong, 
however, and the national spirit seemed everywhere domi- 
nant. B. J. Ramage. 

[Part II. in next number.] 

29 The parish system obtained in the " low country," while the political 
unit of the " up country " was the " district." 



